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ORDINARILY THE SPECTATOR is printed and mailed Wednesday 
aftenoon. As the Fourth of July falls on Wednesday this week, 
and as the printers will celebrate in their own patriotic manner, we 
are obliged to forestall the usual publication day and go to press on 
Tuesday afternoon. This will prevent our recording in this issue 
the customary fireworks accidents, explosions and conflagrations, 
but the record will keep. Unusual precautions have been taken in 
this city to prevent disasters, and it is to be hoped they will prove 
effectual. 





Ar Richmond, Va., there is a very excellent and substantial fire 
insurance company, organized in 1865, known as the Virginia 
State, commonly spoken of at home as the “State.” There is an- 
other concern, organized in 1888, called the State of Virginia, 
located at Alexandria, which seems to be a “wildcat” of the most 
malodorous species, for it not only does an underground business 
in various States, but evidently seeks to trade on the well-earned 
reputation of an old established corporation. The concern an- 
nounces a capital of $200,000 and claims to have $112,000 paid 
up in cash, with stockholders notes amounting to $138,000. It 
would be interesting to know where this cash is deposited and how 
it can be made available to pay losses or other expenses. Some of 
the persons connected with the concern are reported to have been 
formerly associated with the ‘‘ Chesapeake ” of Washington, an un- 
dergrounder of unsavory memory. Whatever may be the standing 
of the Alexandria concern, policyholders should not confuse the 
policies it issues with those of the Virginia State, of Richmond. 





Unper date of June 28, Colonel Jacob L. Greene, president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, has addressed a letter to the exec- 
utive officers of all other life insurance companies relative to the 
rebate question. After reciting the efforts heretofore made in this 
direction, and referring to the recent action of the Life Insurance 
Association of this city, he concludes as follows: “In view of the 
whole situation, and as someone must take the initiative, I beg to 
ask whether your company will join others in acting upon this 
matter, and will send a representative authorized to pledge it 
thereto, to a meeting to be called for that purpose?” An affirm- 
ative response to this interrogatory from the companies will result 
in the calling of a meeting of their representatives, on which occa- 
sion it would doubtless be ascertained how many of them are really 
earnest in desiring the abolition of rebates. It is a very easy 
matter for one to write that he is in favor of a reform so much 
needed, but how many companies have the moral courage to bind 
themselves to an agreement that they will not permit any agent in 
their employ to give rebates, directly or indirectly? There is little 
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doubt that company managers generally would be glad to see 
rebates prohibited, but they have a large number of agents in the 
field, many of whom find the rebate a powerful lever with which to 
secure new business for the company and commissions for them- 
selves. How many of these managers are prepared to face their 
army of agents, on whom they depend for business, and say: “ You 
must not give rebates ; if you do, off goes your head?” It is one 
thing to talk smooth-flowing platitudes, and another thing to get 
right down to actual business. The rebate question has been sim- 
mering over a slow fire until it has reached a boiling point ; now is 
the time to utilize the heat that has been generated before the pot 
boils over and diffuses its accumulated energy beyond the hope of 
recovery. If there is business in all this talk, the opportunity is 
presented to materialize it into positive action. A show of hands 
is called. 





In the course of a few weeks the Association of Insurance 
Superintendents and Commissioners will hold their annual meeting 
at Madison, Wis. We beg to suggest that they prepare a uniform 
blank for mutual fire and assessment life companies to make their 
annual reports on. At present these forms vary greatly in the 
different States, and it is almost impossible to glean the correct 
standing of these companies from their reports to the insurance 
departments. This is especially true of the mutual fire companies, 
their claimed assets being so differently treated in the different 
reports. The public desires to know what the assets of these com- 
panies are, of what they are made up, and what portion of them is 
available to pay losses. We have had occasion to go through the 
reports in making up statistics for The Insurance Year Book, and 
find that, in many instances, the figures reported by the companies, 
and published officially, do not balance by thousands of dollars. 
In some instances deposit notes are carried as cash; in others they 
figure as a cash surplus ; sometimes they are called deposit notes ; 
sometimes simply bills receivable ; again they are designated as a 
guarantee fund, and then again they figure as a policy liability. 
But they nearly always manage to pop up as a credit to available 
assets. There ought to be some uniformity in dealing with all 
classes of assets, and the public ought to be informed whether they 
are depending for indemnity upon a solid foundation of cash or are 
trusting to a precarious accumulation of bills that are possibly 
receivable at some time, but that may require protracted litigation 
to make them available. The cash assets of the stock companies 
are something tangible, and have the feeling of good, substantial 
money, but the promises to pay, in certain contingencies, of a mul- 
titude of unknown individuals have an element of uncertainty 
about them that ought to be fully understood. A uniformity in 
annual reports would greatly assist in the enlightenment of the 
public in this matter. 





Tue article entitled “ Fire Insurance Stocks,” which we print on 
another page of this issue, while written in a light and trifling vein, 
contains ‘‘ chunks of wisdom” which the wisest “ Bunsby” in the 
business may read with profit. For instance, the writer mentions 
the fact that a fire in the dry goods district recently destroyed in a 
few hours property valued at over $7,000,000, all contained in the 
space of one block, an aggregate loss exceeding that of the great 
fire of 1845, which burned over several acres of ground and lasted 
for two days. On the occasion of that widespread conflagration 
the people were awe-struck at the extent of the disaster, and it was 
predicted that the city could never recover from its effects. The 
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dry goods fire caused little comment, and was forgotten in a few 
days by all save the insurance companies and owners, who had to 
stand the loss. This illustrates the prevailing tendency to concen- 
trate immense values within small areas, increasing the fire hazards 
and the liability of the insurance companies. The “ burnt district ” 
of 1845 was composed of two and three story buildings, many of 
them occupied as residences; upon the same ground now stand 
buildings ranging from five to thirteen stories in height, the occupants 
devoted to commercial and industrial pursuits, employing in their 
avocations immense stocks of valuable goods, which fill the prem- 
ises from cellar to garret. Modern improvements have added 
greatly to the physical hazards, and the moral hazards are largely 
increased by the immunity which incendiaries enjoy under our lax 
laws. As hazards have increased rates have decreased, so that, to 
put it figuratively, the companies are receiving less compensation 
for insuring tinder boxes than they used to get for insuring stone 
quarries. As a consequence, the companies have been doing 
business in this vicinity at a loss for several years past. Does the 
public demand such sacrifices on their part? We do not believe it 
does. On the contrary, the public wants the very best quality of 
indemnity obtainable, and is willing to pay a price for it that will 
yield a fair profit to those who supply it. Excessive and unbusi- 
ness-like competition is to be charged with the unprofitableness of 
the business of fire underwriting, and there is not likely to be any 
improvement in the situation until the companies can unite upon 
some basis of uniform action that will be observed in absolute good 
faith. 





A RECEIVER, G. F. Langbein, has been appointed for the Co- 
operative Life and Accident Association of this city. It will be 
remembered that Examiner Shannon of the State Insurance 
Department, having made a thorough examination of this concern, 
reported substantially that it was a fraud and hopelessly insolvent, 
recommending that, if there was any virtue in the existing laws 
relative to assessment insurance, steps should be taken to close it 
up. The Insurance Superintendent turned the matter over to the 
Attorney General, with the result that the court has placed a 
receiver in charge of it. ‘The receiver will, of course, seek to 
secure money with which to pay the indebtedness of the concern, 
and his only resource is to levy assessments upon the members. 
This will be pretty hard upon the certificateholders, who have 
already paid all they supposed they would be called upon to pay to 
keep their alleged insurance alive. The report of the examiner 
showed that at the beginning of the year the association had 
unpaid losses amounting to $167,000, and additional losses had 
been incurred up to May 1 amounting to $113,000, making a 
total of $280,000, say about $300,000 to date. The courts of this 
State have held that the members of an assessment society were 
liable for all indebtedness incurred during their membership, and 
for thirty days after they had received notice of an assessment, 
whether such liabilities had been assessed for or not. In the case 
of the Mutual Associates of Rochester, the receiver brought many 
_ Suits against members to enforce payment of assessments, and the 
courts gave judgment against the delinquents, issuing executions 
against their property. Probably Receiver Langbein will follow 
this precedent, so that any amount of litigation is likely to follow 
the collapse of this swindling concern, for such the examination 
and proceedings show it to have been. The names of some well- 
known business men appeared in its list of directors, but the result 
indicates that they were used simply as an advertisement to entice 
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victims into the net ; that they did not pay attention to the cop. 
duct of the business, but left it in the hands of subordinates who 
ran it as a speculation. Many more concerns of a similar character 
are still preying upon the community, and the insurance author. 
ties cannot do the public a better service than to weed out all the 
unprincipled robbers who are plundering the unwary in the name 
of assessment insurance. Those managers of assessment com. 
panies who are striving to conduct their business honestly should 
aid the officials in their efforts to drive out the unworthy. The 
assessment plan is on trial before the community, and every such 
fiasco as that of the Co-operative Life and Accident Association 
brings discredit upon the system. 





A NEw and very important treatise on the subject of life insur. 
ance has just been issued in pamphlet form by Tur Specraror 
Company. It is entitled “Life Insurance Premiums and Re. 
serves,” by Sheppard Homans, Consulting Actuary. Mr. Homans 
has prepared for this publication a series of new and very simple 
tables, which, together with the text, constitute a valuable work 
for the instruction of agents. The regular life insurance companies 
in the United States have outstanding promises to pay not less 
than $2,500,000,000 at the deaths of their policyholders, while in 
assessment or co-operative companies the amounts so payable are 
even larger. Life insurance is then a most important interest, 
Few persons take the trouble to examine the principles upon which 
this vast business is based. This is partly owing to the fact that 
the subject is somewhat complicated, and a proper knowledge of 
these principles could heretofore be obtained only by laborious ex- 
aminations of intricate text books, bristling with mathematical 
hieroglyphics. Mr. Homans has done good service by explaining 
in simple language the underlying principles upon which life in- 
surance is built. The work of an actuary in making the volu- 
minous calculations required for the different forms and combina 
tions of insurance for all the different ages require training, expe- 
rience, ability and a fearful amount of labor. To originate or de- 
vise new methods or principles is even more difficult. It is not 
necessary for an agent, still less for a policyholder, to be an actuary, 
and yet no agent is fully equipped for his work, and no policy- 
holder can exercise an intelligent judgment as to the best method 
of insurance for his own individual case, unless he knows something 
of the general principles of life insurance. Mr, Homans starts out 
with an explanation of the Mortality Tables, the basis of all 
sound life insurance. He then explains the difference between 
natural and level premiums, showing that the latter are simply the 
commuted equivalents of the former. An explanation is then 
given of the methods used for determining the level or ordinary 
whole life premium. Finally, Mr. Homans illustrates the case of 
an imaginary company consisting of 78,106 persons at the age of 
forty, each insured for $1000, payable at death, in consideration of 
the payment of uniform premiums each year, until at the age of 
ninety-six, the limit of the table, the last claim is paid upon the 
death of the sole survivor. This illustration shows the necessity of 
the premium or investment reserves, and its proper functions, and 
gives at a glance the whole movement of the life insurance econ 
omy. ‘The text and the tabular illustrations are so simple and 
clear that any man of ordinary intelligence may easily understand 
the general principles of life insurance. Every agent should study 
this pamphlet, not only by reason of a proper desire to post him- 
self on the principles of his profession, but as an invaluable means 
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of meeting the plausible heresies of agents of co-operative compa- 
nies, who mislead their patrons—and let us hope are only misled 
themselves—by promises which are impossible of fulfillment. 








AN INSURANCE TRUST. 


EVERAL years ago it was suggested in these columns that 
possibly a good way to secure the best interests of the fire 
insurance companies, whereby the figures that now appear on the 
wrong side of the profit and loss accounts of many of them should 
be transferred to the right side, was to establish a “syndicate.” 
At that time “syndicates” were fashionable, but have since been 
superseded to a considerable extent by “trusts,” although the 
latter apparently serve the same purpose for which the former were 
designed. We have sugar trusts, rubber trusts, cotton-seed oil 
trusts, and trusts in numerous other great industries—why not in 
fire insurance? The general purposes of trusts of this kind are to 
consolidate conflicting interests in the same line of business, regu- 
late the methods whereby it is conducted, strangle excessive com- 
petition, reduce expenses, and put the business on such a basis 
that instead of a large number of persons seeking to cut each 
others’ throats in a business way, a few of the more intelligent 
among them carry on the enterprise in the interests of all. By this 
means many small and struggling firms or corporations have been 
sacrificed, but the men who were interested in them have made 
more money by reason of their identification with the trust than 
they could possibly have done while paddling each his individual 
canoe. There are a good many insurance companies that seem to 
need just this kind of coddling to keep them alive—they have de- 
monstrated that they are not strong enough in the legs to run 
alone, but in their efforts to do so they wobble about fearfully, 
get in the way of the others who are entered for the race, and 
throw the whole field into confusion. They need the fostering 
care of a syndicate or trust to look after their interests, and this 
would best be accomplished by buying them out and removing 
them from the track that they now obstruct. In an article which 
we reprint in this issue under the heading of “Fire Insurance 
Stocks,” the writer echoes our idea of several years ago, and thinks 
a fire insurance trust would have a tendency to improve the fire 
insurance situation, and especially to enhance the value of fire in- 
surance stock. ‘There are many thousands of persons outside of 
insurance offices, who would be glad to see these stocks take an 
upward turn. 

It is conceded that the fire underwriting business has been greatly 
demoralized for several years ; so badly so that current transactions 
have almost ceased to yield a profit. Stockholders, to be sure, 
have, in most instances, received their customary dividends, but 
these have not been paid from the profits of the year to which they 
attach, but from the accumulations of previous years, and at the 
expense of surplus. Business men who have property to insure 
look at the annual exhibits of the companies far more closely than 
company officers give them credit for doing. We know this from 
the growing demand in commercial circles for our various publica- 
ions containing these exhibits. Our Pocket Indexes and The 
Insurance Year Book are called for by merchants to a far greater 
extent than they were five years ago, and we have standing orders 
from some of the more prominent insurers to supply them promptly 
with all our publications of this nature. They are as quick as any 
one to detect any falling off in the character of the indemnity 
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a company has to sell, and if its published figures show a continued 
depletion of the indemnity funds, they cancel their policies without 
delay. While these large insurers want their policies at the lowest 
market rates, they would prefer to pay a little more than continue 
in a company whose statements show it to be on the down grade. 
Rates are undoubtedly too low, but hand in hand with the reduc- 
tion of rates has gone the increase in expenses, while the fire losses 
have held their own steadily. \ With reduced income and increased 
outgoes, profits have been eliminated almost entirely. A number 
of companies having stood the strain as long as possible, retired as 
gracefully as was compatible with the circumstances, but a still 
greater number are hanging on the ragged edge, hoping for aid 
from some quarter, but having little confidence that it will arrive in 
time to save them from the necessity of putting up their shutters 
and bidding good-by to an unappreciative world. 

An insurance syndicate or trust might save them from taking the 
fatal plunge. Organizing the fire insurance interests as the other 
trust interests are organized, should not present greater difficulties 
than were encountered in those other industries. The trouble 
would be to fix upon a basis for apportioning the business among 
the companies. A few men at the head of a trust, regulating the 
income and restricting the outgoes of the business, ought certainly 
to be able to conduct it to better advantage than the three or four 
hundred are now doing, where each is engaged in a scramble to 
take care of number one. Expenses could be greatly reduced by 
eliminating from the business the superfluous officers and other em- 
ployees of companies, and reducing the rate of commissions paid to 
brokers, to a reasonable share of the premium receipts. Indeed, if 
this latter feat could be accomplished, the struggling companies 
would be relieved of their old-man-of-the-sea who is riding them to 
destruction, and would stand a good chance of recovering their lost 
prestige. In the discussion of the broker question during the past 
few years, some underwriters have declared emphatically that “ the 
broker must go,” but like the heathen Chinee on the Pacific coast, 
the broker has his own views upon this subject and neglects to go 
as requested. A properly organized syndicate of fire underwriters, 
having charge of all insurances in the Metropolitan district, might 
hasten the movements of these obstreprerous brokers in a marked 
degree. How milenniumistic it would be if propertyowners could 
obtain at one office all the insurance they require, and were made 
to understand that no middlemen would be permitted to make a 
dollar out of the companies that were parties to the contract ; that 
they must apply direct for their insurance, pay full rates for it with- 
out the possibility of obtaining a rebate. Then if large insurers 
wanted someone to look after their insurance let them hire a man 
for that purpose just as they hire persons to take charge of their 
other business departments. The syndicate would be able to issue 
all the insurance anyone would want, apportioning the risk and 
the premium among the companies according to their capital, avail- 
able assets, or on some basis that might be agreed upon. Such a 
syndicate would naturally have entire supervision of all risks, and 
the proposition now being considered, of establishing an inspection 
bureau, could be adopted with better effect than will ever be given 
to it so long as each individual company is ambitious to manage it. 
Indeed, a syndicate would be able to introduce all the desired 
methods and reforms in conducting the business, that all under- 
writers now appear to want, and few are willing to agree to. The 
success which has attended the other trusts referred to, whose 
methods have been made public through legislative inquiries, ought 
to have inspired leading underwriters before this to formulate a 
basis for consolidating insurance interests in a similar manner, 

We presume, however, that it is useless for anyone to expect 
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that the fire insurance interests, represented by so many companies, 
can ever be brought to work in harmony for any length of time, 
even though their continued existence depends upon it. For 
twenty years or more they have been forming National and State 
associations, local boards, compacts, etc., for the betterment of 
their business, but the national associations have fallen into a state 
of “innocuous desuetude,” a few only of the State organizations re- 
main with restricted jurisdiction, local boards have been rent with 
internal dissensions, compacts have exploded, and of the hundreds 
of underwriters’ crganizations that formerly existed a comparatively 
small number remain in the full strength of their original integrity. 
Many still exist, it is true, but dissensions, either within themselves 
or in other kindred organizations, have weakened them so that it 
requirés great skill and judgment to keep them alive without at- 
tempting to enforce the improved methods and reforms that were 
originally intended. New York city is largely responsible for 
smashing these various machines, as her influence for good or evil 
is extended. Every compact or agreement entered into here has 
been broken, and the demoralization resulting therefrom has been 
fzlt in every city and village in the land. So long as the interests 
of the different companies are opposed to each other on certain 
points it will be impossible to secure uniform action in the conduct 
of the business. If they could all be induced to “pool their 
“issues” and form a syndicate, different results might be antici- 
pated. But, of course, it is fully to expect that this can ever be 
done. ‘There are too many mouths to feed that would go empty if 
separate organizations were dispensed with. We have seen some 
illustration recently of the tenacity with which officers will fight for 
the maintenance of their company organizations when the stock- 
holders had grown weary of the struggle and were willing to retire. 
A syndicate would throw so many presidents and secretaries upon the 
charity of a cold and unsympathetic world, that an inseparable ob- 
jection to its accomplishment is at once presented. So we shall, 
no doubt, continue to see this great and indispensable industry, 
involving interests amounting to many millions of dollars, divided 
against itself for many years to come, while other and more wisely 
managed enterprises are uniting their forces to secure fair and 
legitimate returns for the money and brains put into them. A fire 
underwriters’ trust may be desirable, but it is impossible. 








WESTERN ITEMS. 


Coons & GRAHAM have been appointed general agents at Chicago for the 
Eq sitable Accident Insurance Company of Cincionati, and R. H. Adams 
superintendent of the railroad department. They have new offices at 208 
La Sa'le street, and are prepared to extend the company’s business, 


* % + 
THE Missouri Mutual Life Insurance Company of St. Louis has been 
incorporated to do business on the assessment plan, 


* * x 


Sixty-two of Chicago's fire underwriting agencies presented to 
Thomas Goodman, on the occasion of his golden wedding, a silver tea 
service, gold-headed cane and umbrella and a beautiful book, containing 
the signatures of the donors. Mr. Goodman was taken completely by 
surprise but highly pleased. Inthanking the givers he said: ‘* The silver 
and the gold are beautiful. Weneeded neither, but we shall prize them be- 
cause they are souvenirs. You sent them as such to tell us of your gen- 
erous regard. I accept them as such ; but the best of al! is the book, the 
testimonial of your confidence, friendship and hearty good will, signed 
with your own hands. All appreciate the kindness so delicately ac- 
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corded, and thank you for the generous sentiments so beautifully ex. 
pressed.” 

ADOLPH Logs, for the past fifteen years in the local insurance business 
at Chicago, has taken his son, Leo A., as partner in his general local 
business. They have five companies and transact quite a large business, 


* * * 


Hi. C. Eppy, resident secretary of the Commercial Union at Chicago, 
has issued a circular to agents, notifying them of the death of Henry C, 
Hough, for five years special agent for his company. Mr. Hough had 
many friends and was held in high esteem by Mr, Eddy. 


* * * 


E. P. GREINER of Cleveland, having discontinued his connection with 
the Providence-Washington as special agent, will now devote his attention 
to independent adjusting. The territory formerly covered by Mr. Greiner 
has been added to that of special agents J. G. Milligan and E. W. Dreher 
respectively. 

Bo * * 


H. V. Hupparp, recently appointed general agent at Chicago, has re. 
moved the Provident Savings Life’s Western department offices to 208 La 


Salle street. 
* * 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY provides anew company, the West Coast F, 
and M. of New Tacoma. { 
% * * 
Tue Merchants and Manufacturers Mutual Fire Association of Clinton, 
Iowa, after official examination by the Insurance Commissioner of Min- 
nesota, has been admitted to transact business in that State. 


* * * 


MATTHIAS SCHREINER of Chicago carried a policy of $1000 on his life, 
He was recently burned to death by fire from kerosene poured on his 
clothing. The police charge it was done by his wife, in order to secure 
the amount of insurance. The man has been proven to have been 
addicted to strong drink. 

x * * 


AmMonc the recent visitors to Chicago were: S. S, Eaton, St. Paul; H. 
C, Cleveland, secretary Mutual Union Fire of Moline ; T. A. Warren, busi- 
ness manager Insurance World ; J. G. Beemer, president Lloyds Plate 
Glass; H.J. Niehaus, of Cincinnati; A. J. Wright, treasurer of Spri:g- 
field F. and M. D. W.S. 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 30. 











CONTRIBUTED PAPER. 


FIRE HAZARDS IN TEXTILE MILLS. 
By C. JoHN HEXAmeER, C. E., Member of the Franklin Institute. 
(Continued from page 314.) 

The flue from the picker to the dust-box, which should in all cases be 
outside of the building (in some instances the dust-box is found in a cor- 
ner of the basement of the main mill), is best made of sheet iron, An 
undetected fire smouldering in the dust-box would soon find its way 
through a wooden spout into the picker-room after the picker is stopped. 
A light iron plate at the end of the metal spout, so hung that it would be 
kept open by the air blast when the picker is in operation and closed by 
its own weight when the picker is stopped, would be an efficient cut-off 
for a fire starting in the dust-box. 

One of the most objectionable features in the usual construction of the 
picker-house is the size of the edifice. Inthe majority of the mills the 
picker-room is also used as a mixing-room. A trifling fire, when fed by 
a day’s mixing and a week’s stock in bales, will soon cause a heavy loss. 
The picker-room should be as small as possible, so that the temptation to 
make it a stock-room will be overcome. The mixing-room can be located 
in a separate room, separate from the picker-room by a brick wall and 3 
good iron-lined door. Where the yard space is limited, the mixing-room 
may be built above the picker-room. An opening may be made in the 
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fireproof ceiling of the picker-room, through which the stock can be low- 
ered when ready for the picker. This opening in the ceiling should be 
provided with a fireproof cover so arranged that it will always be closed 
when not in use. I would advise having the stairway leading to the 
mixing-room, in the second story, built outside, so that there be no other 
opening in the ceiling except the one closed by the fireproof trap-door. 
Ifthe brick flue from the picker-box is used, it must necessarily extend 
through the mixing-room and out through the roof of the building. 
Steam pipes for heating the mixing-room are only safe when suspended 
from the ceiling. Many fires have occurred from the spontaneous com- 
bustion of oiled stock piled against steam pipes. The danger from this 
source varies with the nature of the oil and the stock used. 

When ‘‘phosphor bronze” came into use some years ago Edward 
Atkinson suggested its substitution for iron whippers ian the beater, as 
these would be less apt to produce sparks on coming in contact with for- 
eign matter, and had an experiment picker manufactured, of which on 
one-half of the beater ordinary whippers of Norway iron were used, and 
on the other half those made of phosphor bronze. Mr. Woodbury de- 
scribes the results of the experiments made with it as follows: 

‘When the picker was in operation a number of pieces of iron were fed 
in, and a shower of sparks was emitted from the iron, but not from the 
‘phosphor bronze’ beaters ; pieces of hard steel were substituted for the 
iron fed in, but with the same result. Phosphor bronze whippers have 
been used in the same beater with Norway iron whippers for eighteen 
months ; at the end of that time the iron whippers had worn into the steel 
rods to which they were hinged, while there was no perceptible wear be- 
tween the steel rod and the phospor bronze whippers. The working edges 
of the phospor bro: z: whippers were sharper than those of iron, The re- 
sults of extended investigations into the merits of the alloy show that it is 
superior to iron in safety, durability and efficiency.” 


CARDING. 


The stock having been picked is now ready for the cards. The object 
in carding is the cleaning of the stock of dirt and foreign matter which 
may have remained after the picking and the ‘‘ carding out” of the short 
fibre of the stock, at the same time placing the various strands in parallel 
layers to facilitate the subsequent spinning. Cards are generally arranged 
in sets of three, and occasionally, of two and four. A card consists of a 
large cylinder from three to four feet in diameter, covered with card cloth 
(leather or rubber strips perforated by numerous steel wires of equal 
lengths), and of a number of smaller cylinders from six to eight inches 
in diameter. The smaller cylinders evolve in opposite directions to the 
large one; that known as the ‘‘ fancy” revolving very rapidly. Where 
cotton or shoddy is used, the fancy shou!d in all cases be provided witha 
metal cover, so that the fibre carded out may be prevented, as far as pos- 
sible, from flying about. The rapid revolution of the fancy makes it 
necessary to keep the journals of this cylinder well oiled. Carelessness 
in this respect has caused many card-room fires. 

The hazard of the card-room consists chiefly in the accumulation of the 
particles of stock out, which, on account of their great lightness, fill 
the air of the room, and, in settling, cover everything with a very inflam- 
mable substance, usually known as “fly.” A general rule is, the poorer 
the grade of stock, the greater the amount of fly created, hence the greater 
the hazard of the card-room. Wool only, when run over cards, does not 
Create much fly, When cotton or shoddy is mixed with it, the amount of 
fly is greater; when cotton alone, especially dyed cotton, is run over 
woolen cards, the accumulation, and hence the danger of fire, is greater. 

We have recently studied the causes of organic dust explosions, such 
as of flour, when finely divided and mixed with air, it will, on coming in- 
contact with a flame, be almost instantaneously ignited ; the product of 
combustion being gases of many hundred times the volume formerly oc- 
cupied by the dust, and this expanding, creating explosions. 

If we enter a carding-room in which cotton is worked over open woolen 
cards, we find a condition of things almost analogous to that ina flour 
mill. We there have the entire air filled with organic substances which, 
under favorable circumstances, are even more explosive and liable to 
ignite than finely divided flour. The only reason that we have not the 
Severe explosions (for we frequently have the almost instantaneous fires) 
that we have in flour mills, is that the carding-rooms are, as a rule, large, 
and the heated air and gases caused by the almost instantaneous ignition 
find means of exit without causing explosions. 


(To be Continued.) 
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TORONTO TOPICS. 

Hot Weather and Lake Excursions —Real Estate Business Overdone—A New 
Chief of the Montreal Fire Department—Mutual Companies that are 
Flourishing, Well Officered and Pleasantly Located —Smal Places Get- 
ting Better Water Facilities and Increasing their Fire Departments— 
Canadian Fr.e Traders All Anxious for the Success of Cleveland and 
Thurman— Some Items of Local Interest 





[From OUR OWN CoO?RRESPONDENT J 


THE continued warm weather is some:hing ex'raordinary, but Toronto 
is fortunate in having Lake Oatario at its door, for it cools the air very 
perceptibly and affords an opportunity for tired insurance men to take an 
extremely pleasant sail after the day’s work is over. Two very handsome 
iron-hulled boats have been added this season to the fleet sailing between 
this city and ports on the other side of the lake, and we are now well 
supplied in that direction. This is a bad temperature, however, for the 
real estate ‘‘rustler.” More ‘‘rustling” has been done in this city during 
the past few years than in any other city in Canada, and the growth of 
the city has been phenomenal. Sind lots have been at a premium, and 
when any merchant or any professional man has discovered that his 
occupation was lost, he has run out his sign as a real estate, insurance 
and loan agent, until the city has become overrun with men in that busi- 
ness. 

I. W. Holman of Chicago has been visiting his home office, the British 
America, in this city; also W. F. Dearborn of Boston has been here, 

News comes from Montreal that Captain Beckingham, the very efficient 
chief of the salvage corps in that city, has been appointed chief of the 
fire department in place of Chief Patton, appointed to the position of 
building inspector. Mr. Beckingham’s appointment will receive the 
heartiest approval of all classes, especially of the insurance men, for he 
thoroughly understands his business, and has brought the Montreal sal- 
vage corps to a high siandard. A better selection could hardly have been 
made. 

The counties of Wellington and Waterloo are among the best in Oa- 
tario agriculturally and from an insurance standpoint, and in this locality 
the mutuals flourish. The most prominent are the Wellington, with its 
head office in the city of Guelph, and the Waterloo, with its office in its 
own building in the town of the same name. The building is a hand- 
some three-story white brick, and is occupied on the ground floor also by 
the Mercantile Insurance Company, which has its home office there. Up- 
Stairs are Buckberrough & Bechtel, who represent about a dozen com- 
panies, and do a very large business. The officers of the Waterloo are 
as pleasant a lot of gentlemen as one can meet, and are: Mr. Hendrie, 
president; Mr. Taylor, secretary, and ‘‘Jerry” Ilughes, inspector. 


* There is but one Jerry Hughes, and, as a “good fellow,” he has few 


equals. Messrs. Hendrie and Hughes are at present camping with a 
large party on one of the lakes in the Muskoka district. The Mercantile 
has a subscribed capital of $200,000, of which $40,000 is paid up, and 
they do a safe and conservative business. I. E. Bowman is the president, 
and P. H. Sims, secretary. 

The town of Berlin is about two miles from that of Waterloo, and has 
some 8000 inhabitants, largely Germans. Water-works are being put 
in and will be completed during July. The Economical Mutual is 
located in Berlin and is managed by Wm. Oelschlager, who is busily en- 
gaged at present in superintending the building that the company is erect- 
ing, which will be three stories high, of white brick, and occupied, first 
floor as stores, second floor as offices by the company and others, and 
third floor as Odd Fellows hall. The policy of the Economical seems to 
be to write $2000 on any risk at a little lessthan stock rates, Every town- 
ship in these counties has its little mutual, which confines itseif to farm 
business, and succeeds in making a small loss ratio that the stock com- 
panies cannot compete with. The London, the City and the Pe:th, which 
latter has its office in Stratford, also do a large business in the section. 

The town of Welland is putting in water-works, which will be com- 
pleted soon. This place has a good steamer, and unusual sense and caie 
is taken in the management of it and the testing of hose, but the con- 
struction of the place is considerably frame. The principal insurance 
agent is John F. Hill, and close after him are F. Swayze & Son. 

Charles E. Chase of Hartford was among the late visitors here, and 
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George E. Robins, who has been inspecting his agencies in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Chicago, has returned. 

All of the Canadians hope for the success of Cleveland and Thurman, 
and the reason for this is that we are naturally free traders, and are 
anxious to build up the manufactories of this country and of England at 
the expense of those of the United States. Labor is cheap here, and if 
the Democrats succeed next November it will undoubtedly give England 
and this country a boom, and as we have always been alittle jealous of 
American prosperity, we are wishing for their success and angry that the 
Repubiicans should have nominated such an excellent ticket upon such an 
excellent platform. 

Sir John A. Macdonald, the Canadian premier, is president of the 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Company, and has been in the city this 
week attending the annual mee ing. The company has made remarkable 
progress for the first year, and makes an excellent showing. Day. 

TORONTO, June 27. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Curious Case of Mr. Copland. 


Tue Mutual Life paid a death claim of $9000 last week under the follow- 
ing peculiar and interesting circumstances : 

John M. Copland of this city has for many years held two policies 
of life insurance in this company. The first, for $5000, was taken out 
December 16, 1859, at the age of thirty-eight ; the second, for $4000, was 
dated March 18, 1867. On both the premiums were payable quarterly. 
For years Mr. Copland has personally attended to the payment of his 
premiums, and the record shows that every payment was made promptly 
onthe due date. The third quarterly premium this year, on the first 
policy, fell due june 16, and the second quarterly, on the second policy, 
on Juue 18. Onthe 16:h Mr. Copland did not arrive at the office until 
after one o'clock. It being a Saturday half-holiday the office had closed 
at 12 M. On Monday, the 18th, he started from home early, leaving 
word with the family that he was going down town to pay his premium in 
the Mutual Life. On reaching the elevated station at Twenty-third street 
he dropped dead. The policies with the money to pay the premiums 
were afterwards found on his person. The facts were certified to the 
company as soon as possible, ani of course the proofs of death and the 
claim were approved by the committee on claims and the loss promptly 
paid. Inthe early years of these policies Mr. Copland paid the pre- 
miums in full, but since 1867 on the first policy, and since 1876 on the 
second, the dividends have been exhausted in the payment of premiums, 
excepting a small balance of $49 left to the credit of the second policy. 

Mr. Copland died at the age of sixty-seven. On the first policy of 
$5000, issued at age thirty-eight, the company’s dividends have averaged 
nearly fifty per cent for twenty-nine years, the cash premiums paid by the 
assured being $2,051.03. On the secund policy of $4000, issued at age 
forty-five, the company’s dividends have averaged nearly thirty-five per 
cent for twenty-one years, the cash premiums paid amounting to $2,047.51. 
If Mr. Copland had continued the payment of his premium in full every 


year, as he commenced doing, he would have paid the company on both - 


policies about $3000 more money, but his estate would have received 
nearly $16,000, instead of the $9082 that became due on both policies at 
the time of his death.— 7he Weekly Statement. 


Fire Insurance Scocks. 
A WRITER in a recent issue of The New York Sun, signing ‘‘ Mathew 
Marshall,” thus discourses relative to fire insurance stocks: 

After talking about chemical bank stock, to come down to the discus- 
sion of fire insurance stocks, is falling, as it were, from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. The one is upon the mountain top; the others at the 
bottom of the valley. Their descent, during the past few years, is as sur- 
prising as the rise of chemical bank stock, during the same period. 

The subject has a special interest for me, although I am not an owner 
of insurance stocks, because my respected uncle, Luke Marshall, was 
policy clerk in the Asbestos Fire Insurance Company when it was first 
organized, nearly sixty years ago, and rose gradually, as vacancies oc- 
curred, until he finally became its president. Fortunately for him, he 
died just before the great Boston fire of 1870 compelled the company to 
go into liquidation, and was spared not only that mortification, but the 
lingering misery of witnessing the decay of so many other institutions 
which, in his time, were strong and flourishing. 

My uncle had great pride in his occupation, and was fond of talking 
about it at all times and on all occasions, Being his favorite nephew 
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and a frequent visitor at his hospitable dwelling, I got to know a greg 
deal about fire insurance, and took as much interest in it as he did, My 
aunt, however, did not share in our enthusiasm. She complained tha 
her husband’s nights’ rest and her own were too much broken by the 
dreadful fire bells, which in those days served the purpose now accom. 
plished by the telegraphic alarm signals. There were three or four of 
these bells distributed about the city, the district in which a fire broke 
out being indicated by the number of strokes on them made by large 
hammers. They were big, ponderous masses of metal, and uttereda 
deep, booming sound which could be heard for miles. At the first 
stroke, my aunt said, my uncle would jump up and look out of the win. 
dow while he counted the number of strokes, and if he concluded that 
the fire was anywhere near property on which his company held a risk, 
he would dress and go out to look after it. This, she thought—and | 
agree with her—was carrying devotion to business a little too far. 

It was not surprising that under my uncle’s management the Asbestos 
throve and prospered. As he used to Say, its principal risks were tomb. 
stones in a graveyard 300 feet from any building, and most of its cus. 
tomers, when they insured real estate, would insure the lot as well as the 
building on it. Asa matter of sober earnest he did a great deal of busi. 
ness not much more hazardous than this, and the premiums he exacted 
were double and treble those which fire companies are getting to-day, 
Consequently, the Asbestos was able to make very comfortable dividends 
to its stockholders. Fifteen percent per annum was the regular rate, 
and every other year or so, ten per cent extra would be declared. Besides 
this, a considerable surplus was rolled up, so that, when that unlucky 
Boston fire occurred, the company was worth 200 on its books, 

The experience of the Asbestos was that of most of its contemporaries, 
and some of them are still living precariously upon the remains of their 
former prosperity. They barely take in premiums enough to cover losses 
and expenses, and the scanty dividends they make are drawn from the 
income of their invested capital and surplus, with occasional dips into 
the principal. Six of them, the American Exchange, the Brooklyn, the 
Clinton, the Mechanics, the Montaux and the Sterling, gave up the strug. 
gle last year, and are now in liquidation, Fully a dozen others ought to 
follow their example, and would do so but for the unwillingness of the 
stockholders to set adrift their officers and employees. 

How profitable an operation liquidation would be in the case of most 
of the fire insurance companies of this city and Brooklyn appears most 
convincingly from the table of insurance statistics which my friend 
David M. Stone prints in his venerable Journal of Commerce every 
Thursday morning. This table mentions forty-five companies, the aggre- 
gate capital of which is $16,814,000, the aggregate book value $29, $02,628, 
and the average dividends for the last six months of 1887 barely 4 per 
cent, or at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the par of their stock, As 
the book value of the forty-five companies is 13¢ times their par, this 
makes only about 4% per cent on the actual capital. Small, too, as the 
dividends were, they were not in every case earned, because the aggregate 
book value a year ago was $31,442,180, and this year is only $29,802,628, 
being a shrinkage of $1,639,552, or about 10 per cent of the total par cap- 
ital. How well the general public appreciates the real condition of in- 
surance affairs is proved by the further fact, which Mr, Stone’s table 
brings pitilessly to light, that the average market value of the shares in 
the forty-five companies mentioned in it, is only 12514, against a reported 
book value of 175. The companies, as a whole, could liquidate and pay 
their shareholders $1.75 for what cannot be sold in the market for $1.25. 
Nor could they do so well as this but for the rise in the value of many of 
their investments ; and now that this source of apparent profit is ex- 
hausted, every year that they continue in business will witness a gradual 
decrease. 

The worst of the matter is that the decay of the fire insurance business 
is not just commencing, nor confined to this locality, but has been going 00 
for at least ten years all over the State. The report of the Superintendent 
of Insurance for 1877 shows that in that year the companies of this State, 
as a whole, barely took in enough for premiums to pay losses and eX- 
penses, their premiums being $18,549,121 and their total expenditures, 
including $3,628,455 for dividends, $21,868,127. Last year their pre 
miums were $26,325,873, and while their dividends decreased to 
$2,008,080, their other expenditures rose to $27,968,794, or $1,642,979 
more than the premiums amounted to. 

This disastrous result has been produced by various causes. The pria- 
cipal one, insurance men say, is competition both at home and from 
abroad. The enormous profits made in former years by companies like 
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my uncle’s stimulated the organization of so many others by capitalists 
eager to share in the bonanza, and brought in so many agencies from 
other States and even from England, that rates have declined below the 
limit of safety, and insurance on an average is done ataloss. Besides, 
the great height of modern buildings, and the more expensive style of 
decorating and furnishing both stores and dwellings, with the crowding 
together within narrow areas of enormous warehouses filled with costly 
goods, has increased to a frightful extent the amount of losses, when 
losses occur. A single fire in what 1s called the dry goods district 
destroyed not long ago, in a few hours and within the compass of a single 
block, $7,000,000 worth of property, or more than was destroyed in 1845 
in two days by a fire which burned over several acreas of ground. The 
introduction of steam heat has helped the destructiveness of conflagra- 
tions when they occur, by thoroughly drying all the woodwork of build- 
ings, and the fashion of leaving wells and elevator shafts open from roof 
to cellar converts stores into huge furnaces, in which a fire burns with the 
greatest possible fury. Electric light wires are a new and increasing 
source of danger. Altogether, if premiums had remained as high as they 
were in my uncle’s time, it is doubtful whether they would now be as 
high as they ought to be, and, of course, their reduced scale is ridiculously 
inadequate. 

To my mind, however, the chief cause of the unprofitableness of fire 
insurance at this moment is its division among a great number of small 
companies, each one with its president, secretary and staff of clerks, thus 
multiplying expenses, besides multiplying the number of competitors. 
The experience of the Standard Oil Trust, the Sugar Refineries Trust, and 
the numerous other trusts which have lately sprung into existence has 
demonstrated to those who needed such demonstration that a number of 
little concerns engaged in any kind of business can by combining to- 
gether reduce expenses and thus increase profits without increasing the 
price of their wares. The Superintendent’s report shows that the fire 
companies of this State paid last year $2,631,062 for officers’ salaries, and 
$5,152,294 for commissions, out of their $26,325,873 received for premiums. 
In addition, there was aconsiderable amount not reported separately paid 
for rent, clerk hire and office expenses. It is safe to assert that if all 
the companies in the State could be fused into one, $5,000,000 a year 
could be saved in the cost of doing the business. 

Something of this kind is bound to happen sooner or later. At present 
itlooks as though it would come about gradually by the dissolution of the 
smaller and weaker companies, one by one, as their officers die or become 
superannuated, and the kindly feelings of their constituents toward them 
no longer prevail over prudence, Fire insurance wil! thus ultimately fall 
into the hands of the great companies like the Home, the Continental, the 
Germania, the German-American, the Niagara and the Phenix. These 
again may coalesce into a lesser number, and then by concert of action 
with their out-of-town competitors fix proper living rates and restore 
profits to a reasonable figure. 





Knocked Out. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made by Judge Tuley yesterday that decree would 
be entered ousting the officers of the Chicago Mutual Life Indemnity 
Association, and winding that corporation up for fraud and misrepresent- 
ation. The company was incorporated in 1885 and has done business at 
134 Van Buren street. Its officers are E. IT. Decker, president ; James W. 
Green, secretary and treasurer, and H. P. Townsley, manager. It has 
issued policies of insurance representing $88,000, but as one assessment 
produces only $1800, out of which current expenses as well as death 
benefits are paid, the beneficiary in a $3000 or a $5000 policy does not 
receive more than one-third or one-fifth the face value of the certificate. 
The association admitted males and females from ten to seventy years of 
age, and this and other things lent it such an air of death-bed insurance 
that Auditor Swigert called the attention of Attorney General Hunt to it, 
and the latter filed an information to have it wound up on the ground that 
it was doing business in violation of the State law and in opposition to 
public policy. Judge Tuley found that the association was guilty of vio- 
lating the law governing insurance societies, and restrained the officers 
from transacting further business until a receiver can be appointed. The 
Altorney General made forty charges against the company, but the judge 
having found that nine were fully substantiaied, he stopped there and 
held that they were sufficient to warrant a decree of dissolution. The 
most important charge was that the association admitted to membership 
’ Minors under the age of ten years. The Court said a policy of insurance 
Was a personal contract between the members of an insurance company 
and acorporation. Infants were incapacitated by the common law from 
entering into such contracts. The statute governing the associations did 
ot expressly permit infants to contract, and no inference should be 
allowed to overturn the established rule of common law. The Court 
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then went on to find that the association had violated the insurance law 
by using its advance mortuary assessment to pay running expenses; that 
it illegally offered to divide its tontine or guaranty fund among members 
who survived after the lapse of ten years; that it was guilty of fraudu- 
lently representing that it had more policies out than were actually 
issued ; that it made false statements to the Auditor ; that the officers 
altered policies after they were issued ; that the books were kept in such 
shape that only experts could make them out, and that the certificate of 
membership was deceptive in form and framed with the purpose cf mis- 
leading members. The statute expressly provided, the judge said, that 
none of the death money shquid be used except for mortuary purposes, 
and that no money should be paid to members as profits. The offer to 
divide the tontine fund among the members was a glaring violation of the 
latter provision, The statute authorized only a guaranty fund which, 
with its increase, should belong to the association and not to its mem- 
bers. The law intended to prevent classes or speculative insurance, - In 
concluding the Court said: ‘‘ There are many other irregularities in the 
association which produced confusion and uncertainty as to the rights of 
members. For these reasons, and because the circulars and literature of 
the corporation are so honeycombed with deception, untrue statements 
and fraudulent suppressions of the truth, the Court feels compelled to 
order a decree of ouster, a dissolution of the corporation and a distribu- 
tion of its property among its members,” 

A receiver to take charge of the association will probably be applied 
for by the Attorney General, The membership of the association is about 
1000.— Chicago Herald, Fune 27. 





Seventh Aunual Meeting of the Southeastern Tariff Association. 
First DAY—MoRNING SEsSION. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.|] 

,; OLD Point Comrort, VA., June 27. 
THE seventh annual meeting of the Southeastern Tariff Association con- 
vened here to-day, with Clarence Knowles, president of the association, 
in the chair, and C, C. Fleming, secretary, at the desk. 

The secretary called over the list of companies belonging to or co-oper- 
ating with the Southeastern Tariff Association, the following named_an- 
swering to the call : 

Anglo-Nevada; American, Philadelphia ; Atlanta Home ; Commercial 
Union; Fire Association, Philadelphia; Factors and Traders, Alabama ; 
Germania, New York ; German-American, New York ; Georgia Home; 
Hartford ; Hibernia; Home, New York ; Insurance Company of North 
Amer'ca ; Liverpool and London and Globe; London and Lancashire ; 
Lion; Mechanics and Traders, New Orleans; Merchants, Newark ; 
Mobile Insurance Company ; New York Underwriters Agency ; Niagara, 
New York ; North British and Mercantile; Northern Assurance; Nor- 
wich Union; North Carolina Home; Phoenix, Hartford; Phenix, New 
York; Phoenix, London; Providence-Washington ; Planters and Mer- 
chants, Mobile; Queen, England ; Royal, England ; Rochester German ; 
Savannah Fire and Marine; Springfield Fire and Marine; Sun Fire 
Office ; Scottish Union and National ; Sun Mutual, New Orleans, and 
Western, Canada, 

President Knowles next delivered his annual address, Touching first 
upon the dangers and troubles which had been overcome during the year, 
the anti-compact law and the progress made in the work of forming a 
circuit compact, the president continued his remarks, abstracts of which 
are as follows: 

The report of Secretary Fleming shows that the work of the association 
has been continued at about the same amount of expense as formerly, 
notwithstanding the cost of publication of the new tariff, which embraces 
a schedule for every description of risk in this field. This tariff will be a 
monument to the zeal and intelligence of this association long after it has 
been forgotten, and it will be a guide and text book to the business of 
this section when its makers shall have passed away. The cotton, phos- 
phate and cottun-seed oil mill schedules were not formulated on theories 
or patterned after the efforts of others, but represent the results of expe- 
rience and the intelligent, thoughtful and practical adaptation of existing 
facts to the needs of the business, Our territory is dotted with ware- 
houses, cotton presses and manufacturing establishments, constructed 
after our standards, and it would be manifestly unjust and unwise now 
to change these standards or requirements. I hope you will maintain it 
without alteration or amendment. 

One of the healthiest signs of reform which we have witnessed lately is 
the action of the marine underwriters in attempting through the various 
cotton exchanges to have the method of baling and handling cotton im- 
proved. 

It is impossible to estimate the amount of premiums diverted from the 
fire companies by the action of the marine underwriters in covering the 
shore risk for an unlimited time. Exported cotton is now covered by the 
marine policy from the time the buyer’s brand is placed upon it in the 
inland town or warehouse, and protects it while waiting transportation or 








compressing in the interior, on the railroad or river to port of shipment, 
and is there at risk of marine company while in the compress or ware- 
house, no matter how long. As the average marine rate is about one- 
third the fire rate, it is not difficult to explain the popularity of this kind 
of insurance, and the loss of premiums to the fire companies. The 
marine underwriters have been forced by competition among themselves 
to extend this shore risk protection to its present pernicious limit, which 
is demoralizing to our business and dangerous to theirs, involving as it 
does the accumulation of enormous values at risk at the port. The im- 
mense lines which the marine companies frequently find themselves 
carrying at the cotton centres make them particularly desirous of ebtain- 
ing reinsurance of the shore risk in fire companies, and it is believed that, 
if they were unable to obtain such reinsurance in this country, it would 
perhaps more speedily bring about a reformation of the system, and a 
return of this business at adequate rates and correct forms to the fire 
companies. With this result in view, this association, while not feeling 
authorized to prohibit such reinsurance, has done everything in its power 
to discourage it, by passing the following resolution at the 1884 meeting, 
in compliance with a request from the Charleston Board of Fire Under- 
writers : 


In view of the fact that itis of primary importance to fire insurance companies 
that the names of parties should be given whose interest it is desired to reinsure, 
your committee recommends that such reinsurance be declined, unless the names 
of the parties procuring the marine insurance be furnished. Your committee 
further recommends that the amount reinsured shall be definitely stated in the 
policy when issued, and that the risk be made subject to the printed conditions of the 
fire policy—it being also understood and explained in the policy that the marine com- 
pany is a coinsurer with the fire company on the cotton or merchandise protected, 


Notwithstanding the facts herein stated, an insatiate greed for premiums 
has induced the organization of a syndicate of fire insurance companies 
to assist the marine underwriters in retaining this business by reinsurance 
of their shore liability under a form of policy prescribed by them, and de- 
signed for their protection only, 

The association, as a further measure of protection against the inroads 
of marine companies, adopted the following clause, tu be inserted in all 
policies covering cotton : 


It is understood and agreed to be a condition of this insurance, that this policy 
shall not apply to or cover any cotton which may at the time of loss be covered in 
whole or in part by, or under the protection of, any marine insurances, or policy of 
any marine company. 


Recent attempts to apply this clause, in the event of loss, have resulted 
in complications which raised grave doubts as to its legality. I quote 
from an opinion of Henry Jackson, the insurance attorney, who says : 


The courts would, in my judgment, hold that tke following language, to-wit: 
‘« This policy shall not apply to or cover any cotton which may be, at the time of 
loss, covered in whole or in part by a marine policy,’’ would only be operative 
where such marine policy was either taken out by the assured, or by some other 
person with his know'edge and consent. Where a fire policy is issued at Atlanta, 
Ga., to cover property at that point, it would be an extraordinary result that a 
marine policy, issued in Liverpool, at the instance of some third person claiming 
an interest in the property, should operate to nullify the first contract. The reason- 
able construction of the language of the policy, would be that the insured was pro- 
hibited, under pain of invalidating the contract, from insuring in a marine com- 
pany, and from permitting anyone else to do so. It seems clear to me, that the 
courts would not drive a Georgia policyholder, who had endeavored to protect 
himself by an insurance contract at home, to a foreign jurisdiction, and force him 
to rely upon contracts made and entered into by others, without his knowledge or 
consent. If the assured parted with his interest in the property before the fire, 
that terminated the liability of the fire companies, unless extended by transfer, etc. 
If the assured had not parted with his interest before the fire, the mere fact that 
some other person had insured the property, or attempted to do so, would not 
defeat his claim. In other words, to make this provision as to marine insurance 
effective to invalidate the policy, some ccennection must be shown between the 
insured and those purchasing marine protection. 


It is asserted by the marine underwriters that the necessities of the 
business require them to assume the risk on cotton from the time of its 
purchase, no matter how far inland, or how long before shipment. If 
this be the case, the time is fast approaching when the marine companies 
will absorb nearly the entire cotton premiums of the South, especially if 
they are able to lighten their liability on shore by reinsurance. It is esti- 
mated that they now cover nearly one-half the crop, which is at no time 
under the protection of a fire policy. If this association can devise some 
means of restoring this enormous volume of premium to the fire com- 
panies, through their local agents, it will correct one of the most serious 
abuses of the business, and earn the gratitude of the agents and com- 
panies not members of the syndicate. 

Another association clause has developed complications in its applica- 
tion, which you may deem worthy of attention. I refer to the three-fourths 
value clause, which reads as follows: 


It is a condition of this policy that, in the event of loss or damage by fire to the 
property insured, this company shall not be liable for an amount greater than 
three-fourths of the cash market value of the same—not exceeding the amount of 
said policy—at the time immediately preceding such loss or damage; and in the 
event of other insurance on the property insured, then this company shall not be 
liable for more than its proportion of three fourths su.h cash market value at the 
time of the fire. 


By reason of the word ‘' market” before ‘‘ value,” a manufacturer has 
been known to claim that the company must pay, in spite of the printed 
clause in the policy to the contrary, the market price of manufactured 
goods, instead of the cost of manufacture. 

On the threshold of a new administration which will soon be called to 
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preside over the destinies of this organization, I trust I may be permitted 
for the last time, to trespass on your indulgence by casting a retrospecy, 
ive glance over its achievements, in which [am more proud of having 
been an humble participator than of anything else in my business expe. 
rience. Six years ago there were not as many local boards as there are 
States in our association. Rates were demoralized, commissions were 
not limited, policy forms were made at the dictation of the assured, un. 
protected towns and faulty construction of buildings were everywhere ap 
parent. Agents were opposed to boards or tariffs, and restrictive and 
protective clauses were unknown. ‘Contrast this situation with that 
which prevails to-day, and you will agree with me that the Southeasterg 
Tariff Association, in the work accomplished, has been surpassed by 
none and equaled by few similar organizations in this country. 

; The secretary’s records will show that specific rates have been made 
or 

450 cities and towns, 

838 cotton warehouses, presses and platforms, 

187 cotton and woolen mills, 

34 phosphate works, 

43 cotton-seed oil mills, and 

196 saw mills and other miscellaneous isolated special hazards not in. 
cluded in the various town ratings. 

In addition to this, 228 maps, photographs and isometrical surveys have 
been made, 

In the introduction and improvement of fire departments, the associa. 
tion has done valuable work. There are to-day forty-six cities and towns 
which have public systems of water-works, fifty which have adequate fire 
departments and water supply, and thirty-four which have protection 
which is not considered adequate. 

There is to-day not an unrated city, town or risk in this territory, 
Commissions are limited to fifteen per cent. There is not a non. 
board agent in the field. Policy forms are prescribed by the association, 
and guard the interests of the companies. Rates are adequate, standard 
construction is maintained and fire departments have been and are now 
being multiplied in every State. Above all the association has ceased to 
be an experiment, which provoked the hostility of agents and the public, 
and secured but the doubtful allegiance of the companies. It is now 
accorded that respect which success commands, when attained by a con- 
siderate, patient and intelligent exercise of authority in the instigation of 
reforms which commend themselves by reason of their conservatism and 
importance. 

Gentlemen of the Southeastern Tariff Association, characterized as this 
period of our business is by ruinous competition, which engenders 
demoralization and bad practices, in localities where we should look for 
illustrations of wise, conservative and harmonious underwirting, it is 
gratifying to know that this organization has maintained its standard of 
efficiency, unmindful of the example set it in high places. 

It has been the guide and inspiration of similar associations in other 
localities, and will continue to be as long as it wanders not from the path 
blazed out for it into the wilderness of excessive legislation where so 
many of its predecessors have found untimely graves. 

The horizon of the association is to-day unthreatened by a single cloud, 
the breakers of opposition have been safely passed and the smooth sea 
of tranquillity reached. Remain in this harbor of safety and avoid peril- 
ous voyages in search of perfection which cannot be attained. Remem- 
ber that you are primarily a tariff association, and be content as long as 
your rates are observed and your rules not violated. 

My interest in an association which, through your graciousness, I have 
been permitted to see grow from struggling infancy to sturdy manhood, 
must be my extenuation for this parting injunction. 

The time can never come when I cannot truthfully say that the proud- 
est reflection of my life is having so long had the honor of presiding over 
this association. I thank you sincerely for this and all the favors you 
have heaped upon me, and am now prepared to surrender your trust into 
worthier hands. 


President Knowles was followed by Mr. Blagden of the North British 
and Mercantile, who, after saying various pleasant things about the ass0- 
ciation and its president, moved the reference of the address to a com- 
mittee to report on the suggestions. The president appointed Messts. 
Blagden, Royce, Young, Mims and Buck. The report of Secretary Flem- 
ing was then read and referred. It showed a balance in hand of $1,820.54. 
The report of General Manager Dean, of the Georgia Compact, was read 
and referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. Stockdell, Eggleston, 
Daniel, Whitner and Spencer. 

The chair then called the attention of the meeting to the requests from 
Charleston for a reduction of rates on phosphate factories there, which 
were now insured in outside companies, but which at a small reduction 
from present rates could be secured for the agency companies represented 
at Charleston. The matter was referred to a committee for report. 

A committee of which Mr. Stockdell was chairman, reported in favor 
of reducing rates ten per cent at Columbia, S. C., owing to the adoption 
of a fire alarm system, The report was adopted. 

Mr. Dudley, chairman of the committee on commissions in North Cato 
lina, moved that it be continued, and asked that anyone who knew 
anything about the alleged abuses should lay it before the commiltee, 
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which would investigate the matter. A committee consisting of Messrs, 
Low, Hurt, Andrews, Rees and Ogden was appointed to take charge 
of all communications needing consideration which the secretary had in 
his possession. 
4 AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session began at four o’clock, when Mr. Churchill 
brought up the subject of harmonizing tobacco rates in Virginia and 
North Carolina. There had been considerable conflict, he said, but 
nothing had yet been done. A committee consisting of Messrs, 
Churchill and Howes in behalf of the Virginia State board, and Raine, 
Tupper and Dewey on behalf of the association was appointed to con- 
sider the matter, 

Mr. Kaufman asked if something could not be done by the association 
to induce the legislature of the State of Georgia to so amend her laws 
that three reports annually, namely, two semi-annual reports to the Gov- 
ernor and one annually to the Comptroller-General, should not be required 
of insurance companies doing business in that State. The president ex- 
plained that it was required by the constitution of the State of Georgia, 
and that the legislature was powerless, as nothing short of a constitutional 
convention could alter it. 

Mr. Kaufman moved that a special committee of five be appointed to 
look into the matter of tobacco rates in Winston-Salem, N. C., and the 
chair appointed Messrs. Kaufman, Raine, Ogden, Tupper and Primrose. 

Mr. Low submitted the report of the compact commission of Mobile, 
which was adopted. On motion of Mr. Mims, a committee of three, 
consisting of Messrs. Mims, Low and Hewes, was appointed to consider 
the question of reformation in regard to ordinary flues in houses, and 
that it be the duty of the committee to report at an early date. Mr. Low 
moved that a committee be appointed to report on the subject of the 
better construction and better protection of brick buildings in towns 
without fire departments. Carried. The president placed upon that 
committee Messrs. Low, Pearce, Ezell, Beilstein and Bradford. 

The committee to which was referred the report of Secretary Fleming in 
reference to the phosphate works at Charleston, submitted a lengthy re- 
port, involving many recommendations. On motion of Capt. Gay the 
recommendations were taken up ad seriatim for consideration. The dis- 
cussion on the various points was lengthy, but nothing was elicited of 
general interest. Pending the discussion an adjournment was had until 
the next morning. 

Seconn DAy—Morninc SEssION. 
THURSDAY, June 28, 

The convention was called to order by President Knowles at ten 
o'clock, A call of the roll showed a quorum present. 

Mr. Kaufman, chairman of the committee on Winston-Salem tobacco 
tisks, to which was referred the protest of Winston and Salem against the 
late increase in rates on tobacco risks, reported that, ‘‘ after conference 
with the representative of the Winston board and theassociation’s special 
agent, they cannot find that any just cause of complaint exists. In the 
case of both Winston and Salem, a basis rate of twenty-five per cent lower 
than that applied to the other towns of like rank has been used in remod- 
eling the rates, and the increase to which the board object is due en- 
tirely to charges for efficiencies, which charges are mandatory under the 
tariff.” The dismissal of the complaint was recommended. 

The business committee, of which Clarence Low was chairman, re- 
ported in favor of continuing the advanced rates at Sumter, S. C., until 
the fire department and water supply was brought up to standard; also 
recommending that models and descriptions of a certain warehouse and 
cotton press be submitted to members of the association and property- 
owners, The matter of establishing a Southeastern inspection bureau 
was referred back to the association as being of too great importance to 
be disposed of by the committee. 

The question of minimum rates on Florida hotels was referred to a 
special committee. It was recommended that the charge for gasoline 
Stoves be maintained. The report on the Montgomery (Ala.) Fire 
Depar:ment was as follows : 

From information before us we are led to believe that the fire depart- 
po of Montgomery is inefficient and needed reforms should be made. 

ppéars that there is an ordinance of the city prohibiting fire engine 
ee from driving their apparatus to fires faster than a trot; that 
relied = artes vob wer nan, aap evga tn: Sow day, and — - 
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Therefore we recommend that a special committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chair to investigate the condition of the fire department in 
Montgomery, to devise some means of bringing about needed reforms, 
and that they report to your executive committee. 

In the matter of cotton mills and the coinsurance clause, the committee 
presented a majority and minority report. The former, which was 
adopted, was to the effect that, recognizing the sound principles of under- 
writing involved in the suggestions made, still the committee deem it in- 
expedient to adopt the proposed rule at the present time. The report of 
the business committee as a whole was then adopted. 

The report of the committee on tobacco rates recommended no change 
for the present. The Winston report was then taken from the table and 
adopted. 

The report of Mr. Stockdell, chairman of the committee to which was 
referred the report of General Manager Deane, was discussed at length, 
especially the portion relating to the cotton press warehouse question, 
and it was referred back to the committee to be considered furiher. The 
question of reducing rates on the phosphate works at Charleston was then 
taken up and thoroughly discussed. It was recommended that the executive 
committee should be authorized to re-rate the risks in question so as to 
secure their return to the stock companies, provided they are not rated 
below the present tariff basis rate, and this was finally discussed upon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The association met at four o’clock, with Mr. Knowles in the chair. 

Mr. Dudley, chairman of the committee on violation of the fifteen per 
cent commission agreement, reported in substance that some of the com- 
panies had been guilty of violating the agreement, A discussion ensued, 
and the chair stated that originally several companies had been admitted 
who were known to be paying commissions of over fifteen per cent in the 
belief that this would be remedied in future, although at the moment im- 
practical on account of peculiar circumstances. Upon a call of the roll 
several companies were found to have been paying more than the stated 
comunission. 

After some debate a motion was made providing for the infliction of a 
penalty of $1000 for violation of the agreement, but it was lost; and 
finally the report was adopted, amended so as to make a strict adherence 
to the rule a condition of membership. It was decided that the payment 
of a flat salary was a violation of the fifteen per cent commission rule, 
Messrs. Swain, Royce, Goodrich and Winsley were appointec a com- 
mittee on contingent commissions, 

At this point Mr. Knowles left the chair and Mr. Mims assumed the 
gavel. The report of the committee on the president’s address was then 
read. The committee found nothing to criticise in the condition of the 
association, and congratulated the members on the present healthy state 
of affairs, which is attributable to the intelligent work of the officers and 
the healthy co-operation of the members. In the matter of the formation 
of compacts at Birmingham, Macon and Columbus, it was recommended 
that the question be relegated to the decision of the companies interested 
in those cities. Speaking of the reinsurance of marine companies, the 
committee said that it could only reaffirm action already taken by the 
association at a former meeting and urge upon all companies of this 
association the absolute necessity of refusing their aid by reinsurance of 
marine companies. As tothe word ‘‘ market” in the three-quarter value 
clause, no change in wording was recommended. The committee thanked 
Secretary Fleming for ‘‘ the intelligent and faithful manner in which he 
has discharged his duties, and especially for the formulation of the 
present tariff, which cannot be too highly commended.” 

After some discussion a motion was adopted to strike out the word 
“market” in the three-quarter value clause, and the meeting then ad- 


journed. 
THIRD DAy—MornING SEsSION, 


FRIDAY, June 29. 

The association met at 10 A.M. The committee on Eufaula, Ala., 
recommended a reduction in rates on account of the good system of 
water-works now in operation ; which was adopted, with an amendment 
to the effect that ‘‘ when the t>x of $2.50 for a fire department is remitted 
the basis be reduced to $1.10.” The question of the violation of the fifteen 
per cent rule was taken up and a motion passed providing ‘‘ that the sec- 
retary of the association and the manager of the compact interview those 
companies violating this rule as soon as possible, and in the absence of 
an emphatic promise from them to abstain from it in future, proceed to 
protect the companies of this association that do not do it.” 

Mr. Warren offered a resolution, which was adopted, reciting that, 
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whereas it has come to the knowledge of the association that some of its 
members claimed the right to exercise individual judgment in the matter 
of rates, even in case of risks specially rated by the association, that it is 
the sense of the association that no such right exists, and that members 
should follow strictly rates promulgated by the association. 

Consideration of the report of the committee on the report of General 
Manager Deane was then resumed. The chairman read the report, as 
follows: 


Your committee recommend that the rates on cotton in the warehouses 
and presses of the Savannah Cotton Press Association be fixed at the 
average rate of 2.75, and that all policies, whether specific or floater, shall 
pay the same rate. 

In the matter of naval stores, we recommend no action, for the reason 
that present rates and rules are deemed satisfactory and just. 

In the matter of close warehouses referred to by General Manager 
Deane, we recommend the reference on this question to the executive 
committee for such action as they may deem best for the interests in- 
volved. 

In the matter of guarantees in cotton policies, we recommend that the 
system be continued under the control of the executive committee. We 
deem this action necessary in order to hold the business for the compa- 
nies, 

We recommend that Macon and Columbus be dropped from the com- 
pact and that Birmingham be substituted, the same to be run under and 
by General Manager Deane, with a stamping clerk, as in Atlanta, 
Augusta and Savannah. The expenses of the compact will not, in our 
opinion, exceed one per cent on the premium receipts of Birmingham. 
Tnis is by request of the local board and nearly all of the companies 
doing business in Birmingham. Macon and Columbus to be restored in 
the discretion of the executive committee. In conclusion, we desire to 
compliment Mr. Deane upon his faithful work in running the compact, 
and it affords us great pleasure to recommend his employment for another 
year as general manager on the same compensation. 


The discussion of this report was long and exhaustive, the sections 
being considered separately. Said Mr. Wade, president of the Press As- 
sociation: 


Never since 1869 have the cotton presses in Savannah owned one single 
pound of cotton or sold one single pound of cotton in their possession. 
You want to know why you cannot give us specific insurance where our 
cotton is, The reason is this: Every cotton city in the United States 
has its pecuiiar business; in New Orleans the cotton comes from the 
levee at once to the press, is then put in a compartment—it is turned out 
on a platform and is weighed, and before the shipper gets through with a 
lot of 500 bales, two-thirds of that cotton is along with the ship and is 
covered up with atarpulin. In Savannah it is different. It is put upon 
drays and the drays bring it there from five to seven bales on a dray. 
The shippers seldom send it there until in the afternoon. We close our 
presses at six o’clock, but still we allow cotton to come in for two hours 
afterwards or later. 

We receive from 2590 to 4000 bales between those hours. That passes 
immediately over to other yards until at night that cotton is divided into 
every single yard in the whole press and there ten of them. There used 
to be eleven, but two of them have been made into one. 

Now to-morrow morning we assort those cottons. Every mark has to 
be kept separate in our presses so that at the call of the owner it can be 
taken down for examination. 

The first thing the next morning I receive an order to pick out so many 
marks and turn it down for reclassification. How can you give specific 
insurance? I willinstance this. I have instructions from Muir & Duck- 
worth to press a certain amount when they get teady for it. Rally Bros, 
says you must press us a certain amount as soon as youcan, Muir & 
Duckworth have their cotton here (illustrating). I have reported to 
those people it is there. I order my men to go to work and take 1500 
bales out of G or H and put it in the yard here, kn@wing that the vessel 
will be here next week. I putit here and I move that here. I move it 
without being able to consult with the insurance office. Itis not from a 
want of desire to carry out your views or from the simple fact of a little 
extra work. In 1884, when your association sent a gentleman there, we 
did everythirg we could to carry out your views, 

Now it is a positive impossibiiity to tell where cotton is or will be, be- 
cause it is continually changing. In my office up-town I received notice 
that so and so is going to send me 1000 bales of cotton. The idea is to 
bring cotton that is going to be used earliest in the yards approximating 
the presses. That cotton that is not to be used for some time I put off 
as far as possible. I simply telephone to my young men to remove that 
300 bales and to concentrate the 1000 bales there (illustrating). How could 
I report to the agents that this cotton is in one place? It is really a posi- 
tive impossibility. 

Mr. Knowles—I understand you have practically about ten customers ? 

Mr. Wade—No ; the customers run from ten to fifteen. 

Mr. Knowles—You say that you have to keep marks together. There- 
fore you must keep a record of the marks, If you keep a record of the 
marks you must keep a record of the ownership. Why would it not be 
possible to assign to each of your largest patrons a specified space, so that 
the companies would know where it is? Would not that be possible ? 

Mr. Wade—That is possible, but is just contrary to what I have been 
instructed here by several gentlemen, that we must separate this cotton as 
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far as possible. That has been driven into me yesterday and this mor. 
ing. ~ For instance, here is the Lamar press. I think it holds two or three 
thousand bales of cotton—suppose it contained three thousand bales of 
cotton—it does seem to me that I cannot explain myself. I am perfectly 
willing to say that Muir & Duckworth’s cotton will go in there until jt 
gets full, but how amI going to get that cotton out of there early, 
get it into the press, and get it to the Tyler press, where I am to 
give it to the vessel next week. It is just this, how am I going to reach 
that cotton. I commence at night, after the insurance agents are all gone, 
I find I have been pressing cotton that I have to deliver to-morrow, | 
then find that the vessel is not going to take it. I must stop on that, 
You cannot keep the presses idle. I have got to quit in an instant and 
turn my attention to other cotton, for instance, Muir & Duckworth, 
where I must be able to get it the next day. Here is Muir & Duchwort) 
cotton, here the warehouse is going to be very full, and here is cotton 
that I will press day after to-morrow. I put it here. I then see the ship 
will be here next week and I move it here (illustrating). 

There is one thing that you must remember ; our presses are the fastest 
presses in the United States. Both presses turn out 140 to 145 balesan 
hour, and when I am running the Tyler press and the hydraulic press, | 
cannot stop to think about those things. I have not the time, because] 
must keep those pressesrunning. We have to jump immediately from one 
class of business to another, so as not to lose time. 

Mr. Stockdell finally stated that the committee had decided to with. 
draw the part of the report objected to and recommend an average rate 
of 2.75, and that all policies shall pay the same rate, whether specific or 
floater, which was adopted. The remaining sections were then adopted, 
with an amendment giving the executive committee discretion to restore 
Columbus and Macon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session Mr. Hunter of the committee on rates in 
Florida hotels, reported that no change would be made at present in the 
rates adopted. The question of cwelling-house flues was indefinitely 
postponed. 

The contingent commission committee reported that inits opinion pay- 
ment or promise of commissions in any form which may result in a com. 
mission exceeding fifteen per cent is a violation of the commission 
rule of the association. This was referred to the executive committee. 

The election of officers was then proceeded with, and resulted as 
follows : 

PRESIDENT —Major Livingston Mims. 

VICE-PRESIDENT —James Monroe Ogden. 

SECRETARY—Charles C. Fleming. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—Resident Members—J. C. Hunter, A. G, 
McIlwaine, W. A. Cooke, Henry E. Rees, Joel Hurt. Associate Mem- 
bers—North Carolina, Geo. W. Dewey ; South Carolina, L. R. Warren; 
Florida, John H. Norton; Alabama, William A. Buck ; Georgia, W. 
H. Daniel. 

Nominations were then made as to the place for holding the next ses- 
sion of the association. Mr. Whitner nominated Niagara Falls, Mr. 
Dudley nominated Crescent Springs, Pa. Mr. Cooke nominated Green 
Brier White Sulphur Springs, Va. Mr. Prioleau nominated Saratoga 
Mr. Raine nominated Atlanta. 

Mr. Warren moved that the secretary be instructed to correspond with 
the companies members of the association a sufficient length of time 
before the next session, inclosing each list of the places nominated 
above, and that votes be best taken as to the selection of a place, The 
meeting then adjourned sine die. 


Rebates in Life Insurance. 
THE following letter from Richard A. McCurdy, president of the Mutual 
Life, dated at Carlsbad, is printed in The Weekly Statement, published 
by that company : 


In a letter to The Baltimore Underwriter, Mr. Henry B, Hyde fallsinto 
an error which, for the sake of historical accuracy, should not, I think, 
remain uncorrected, although | presume there are others who will not 
suffer some of the statements made to pass unchallenged. The perdl 
cious practice upon which Mr. Hyde animadverts long antedated the 
adoption of the reduced premium rates of the company to which he refers, 
and it had, prior to that time, become so flagrant that the so-called ‘te- 
bate plan” was an heroic measure devised for its extirpation. ; 

That this measure failed of success was not due either to lack of a 
cerity or to want of persistency on the part of its originator. I publi 
these statements with the confidence of one who knows himself 1 be # 
competent and unimpeachable witness. 

Mr. H. B. Hyde is good enough to express his opinion of the 
management of the company to which he refers. If I fail to resp 
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his apparent civility with due alacrity, it is probably because my frame of 
mind is somewhat like that of the gentleman who, at the end of a contro- 
versy, was complacently informed by his opponent, ‘‘ that he was glad to 
find him so very much of a gentleman.” Uncertain whether to take off 
his hat to the author of the remark or to show him the door, the observa- 
tion was very wisely left without comment. 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy. 





Life Insurance in Louisiana. 

















a | as Insurance . 
| Pol . Premiums 
ComPaANIES, | ey ee 0g Received. Losses. 

Equitable........essseseees | 184 $1,231,153 | $126,751 $28,610 
PEE. oncccccsccoecces 222 877,886 112,800 28,135 
New England..........++.-| 36 173,156 52,805 8,137 
SEE | 252 1,205,170 | 229,036 56,587 

NE didecteneaeeaes’s 694 $3,487,365 | $521,392 | $121,469 











Attaching a Newspaper. 
Tue following press dispatch from Hartford, Conn., was published in 
this city on Tuesday : 


The Hartford Telegram office was completely gutted of furniture, type 
and fixtures this afternoon, under an attachment on a $50,000 suit for 
damages, brought by the tna Life Insurance Company. Instead of 
placing a keeper in charge, as 1s usual, the plaintiff chose the moie sum- 
mary course of wholly disabling the office. The Telegram, which is Dem- 
ocratic, has made several sharp attacks recently on ex-Mayor Morgan G. 
Bulkley, president of the 4tna Life Insurance Company, and followed 
this morning with an arraignment of the company, alleging poor m..nage- 
ment and possible financial troubles. The directors of the company at a 
meeting this forenoon directed counsel to bring suit for $50,000 damages, 
alleging that The Telegram’s editorial was false, malicious and damaging 
to the business of the corporation. 

President D. C. Birdsall of The Telegram company offered to furnish 
a bondsman, but before he could move the office had been practically 
stripped of everything. 

An arrangement was made to get out The Telegram to-morrow from 
one of the Sunday newspaper offices, but the proprietor finaliy refused 
the accommodation, fearing trouble for his own establishment. Ata late 
hour to-night no other arrangement had been made for publication. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Water-works will be built at What Cheer, Ia. 

—Thirty-two horses were burned to death in a stable fire at Paterson, 
N, J., June 28, 

—Ten shares of stock of the Fidelity and Casualty Company were sold 
June 27 at $104.50, 

—Mrs. Robinson, the poisoner of Somerville, Mass., has been sentenced 
to hang November 16, 

—Passaic, N. J., has adopted the Gamewell fire alarm system. There 
will be nineteen stations. 

—Chas. R. Burt, secretary of the Connecticut Fire, sailed last Satur- 
day for a brief European trip. 

—The inland marine business of the Howard Insurance Company has 
been reinsured in the Niagara. 

~Geo. F. Langbein has been appointed receiver for the Co-operative 
Life and Accident Association of New York city. ; 

—The North River Insurance Company will enter Massachusetts, and 
bas appointed Hovey & Fenno its agents at Boston. 

~The Standard’s estimate of the fire losses in the United States last 
week is $1,656,000, making a total since January 1 of $57,303,000. 

—Faulkton, Dak., will vote June 30 upon the question of appropriating 

for the purchase of fire apparatus and sinking an artesian well. 


Sap press dispatch from Mobile, Ala., states that thirteen cases against 
the Alabama Insurance Company and the Citizens Insurance Company, 
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in the United States Circuit Court, were dismissed by the respective 
plaintiffs, compromise having been effected. 

—A woman and a young girl were suffocated in a burning building at 
St. Paul, Minn., June 26. The rest of the family escaped with difficulty. 

—We have received from Solomon Palmer, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of the State of Alabama, his report for the year ending September 
30, 1887. 

—Major Livingston Mims of Atlanta, Ga., Southern manager of the 
Home Fire and New York Life insurance companies, was in New York 
this week. 

—Messrs, Coit, Irving, Yereance and Rowell visited Boston as a 
committee last week, to examine the workings cf the Boston Fire Under- 
writers Union. 

—The cash boy, Andrew Howard, who recently confessed to having 
set the Barnes, Hengerer & Co. fire at Buffalo, has been indicted for arson 
in the second degree. 

—A committee of the New England Insurance Exchange will investi- 
gate the fire protection of Danbury, Conn., and take steps towards forc- 
ing the citizens to improve it. 

—The Gunnison (Col.) Weekly News says that, thanks to its fire depart- 
ment and water service, no fire in the town has ever extended beyond the 
building in which it originated. 

—A bill has been favorably reported in the Louisiana legislature, | 
requiring the owners of buildings in New Orleans, over four stories in 
height, to equip them with fire escapes. 

—lIt is announced that the new scheme for writing clothing risks and 
adjusting losses in Boston has fallen through, owing to the opposition of 
the New England Insurance Exchange. 

—The Mexican freight depot and adjoining ouildings in Paso del Norte, 
Mexico, were burned June 27. About seventy freight cars and much 
freight -were destroyed. The loss is $200,000. 

—George W. Taylor of Boston has resigned the New England special 
agency of the North British and Mercantile, to take the general agency 
for New England of the London and Lancashire. 

—We are indebted to Superintendent D. P. Kingley of Colorado, and 
Commissioners Atha Thomas of Tennessee, and Charles Shandrew of 
Minnesota, for copies of their reports for the year 1887. 

—It has been decided by the board of fire engineers of Richmond, 
Va., that the chief engineer should give his whole time to the management 
of the fire department, and engage actively in no other business, 

—A loss reported at $350,000, with insurance of $300,000, was caused 
Monday night by the burning of the works of the Reading Hardware 
Company, at Reading, Pa. The fire throws 700 men out of employment. 

—A dispatch from St. Louis, Mo., states that Insurance Commissioner 
Carr will proceed against the Knights of Honor under the law requiring 
assessment associations to report to the insurance department and pay 
fees. 

—The New York Fire Commissioners have decided to dispense during 
the hot weather with the life saving drill at headquarters, which was made 
obligatory upon all companies in the department. It will begin again 
September 15. 

—The water company at Carlyle, Ill., has appealed from the decision 

against it for non-compliance with contract in building water-works for 
the city, which was rendered by the Circuit Court in May. It is thought 
there will be a compromise. 
_ —Two men were killed by lightning near Culbertson, Neb., on Tues- 
day night of last week. If we are not greatly mistaken, the record of 
deaths by lightning stroke so far this year will be found to have been 
unequaled, at least for many years past. 

—The question of purchasing a large steam propeller fire engine at 
Hartford, Conn., has been postponed, and the fire commissioners have 
been called upon to submit a statement of the bids and facts to the council 
board, and in the meantime no purchase is to be made. 

—Some time since Asa W. Wickes, who had been for twenty-five years 
cashier of the Central National Bank of Troy, N. Y., resigned his posi- 
tion, and a few days later was stricken with paralysis and took to his bed 
About the same time it became known that he was a defaulter. Owing 
to his advanced age, the bank decided notto punish him. The Guarantee 
Company of North America, however, which was on bis bond, paid the 
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$ 000 which he had taken from the bank, and caused his arrest on a 
charge of violating the banking laws. In default of $5000 bail he has 
been locked up for examination on July 6, It is said that the money 
went at poker. 

—Three persons, a retired horse dealer,‘a merchant and a small boy, 
were run over by vehicles in New York last Friday. The number of such 
accidents in this city lately has been remarkable, and has turned the 
thoughts of many, one time scoffers, to accident insurance. 

—A scaffolding on the nearly completed ten-story building of the New 
York Life Insurance Company in Kansas City, Mo., gave way last Thurs- 
day, precipitating Gustavus Clifford, Wm, Tremlin and Richard Thorn, 
bricklayers, to the sidewalk beneath, They were all killed. 

—Chas. A. Pitcher, the defaulting Providence bank cashier, now 
under arrest at Montreal, was bonded for $5000 by the Guarantee 
Company of North America, and it is annour-ced that even should the 
bank compromise with him he will be prosecuted by the company. 

—Further details by cable concerning the recent destructive fires at 
Sundsvall and Umea, Sweden, give the value of the property destroyed 
at 45,000,000 kroner. Twelve thousand persons were made homeless, 
Houses, forests and standing crops in other districts were also burned. 


—-Insurance rates on property at Pascoag, R. I , having been advanced 
twenty-five per cent, the propcrtyowners have at last become aroused toa 
sense of their needs, and have asked the water company to repeat the offer 
which it made some time since to build works and furnish a supply of 
water at a yearly hydrant rental of $3500. 

—Albert Bennett and Willie Karn, aged respectively eleven and twelve 
years, of Hempstead, L. I., have confessed to having attempted to burn 
the village school-house and a barn, and to have fired the rink in that 
village on the night of June 28. Three buildings were destroyed by this 
last fire. Their object appears to have been simply malicious mischief, 


—In the United States Circuit Court at Dubuque, Iowa, Judge Shiras 
has denied a new trial in the famous case of Sallie E. Hellman against 
the Mutual Life, the Connecticut Mutual Life and the New York Life. 
It will be remembered, that after two disagreements she obtained a verdict 
for $37,000 some months since, The case will be taken to the Supreme 
Court. 

—It is believed that an incendiary has in view the destruction of the 
apartment houses at 118th stre t and Third avenue, New York. They 
have been fired three times within two months, the latest time on Monday 
morning of last week, when loss of life was barely averted. Each time 
the flames have been extinguished by the fire departmert before much 
damage was done. 

—Gustav Frank, the Pinkerton detective who worked up the Bond in- 
surance fraud case with such success, has himself been arrested at Charles- 
ton. It seems that he was employed by the town council of Anderson 
to investigate a case of incendiarism, and caused the arrest of a prominent 
lady of the town, charging her with the crime. Now he in turn is charged 
with an attempt to suborn witnesses, 

—Robert B. Burt, a member of the large retail drug firm of R. B. Burt 
& Co. of Wheeling, W. Va., was arrested on Saturday, charged with hav- 
ing fired the buildings used as a placeof business by the firm, and as a 
dwelling by himself. He was accused by a neighbor who had himself 
been arrested for the crime, but honorably discharged. The affair has 
created quite a sensation at Wheeling. x 

—The notorious Bond-Dudley life insurance swindling case came to an 
end at Charleston on Saturday. John H. Bond and R. E. L. Shaffer 
have been sentenced to imprisonment with hard labor for five years; J, 
P. Bond, three years ; Thomas Bond, two years; M. Shaffer, two and a 
half years; Henry Matthews, six months, Mary Dudley will spend thirty 
days in jail. The rest of the accused were discharged. 


—A St. Louis judge decided last week that when a man insures his life 
for the benefit of his wife and then survives her, the policy will inure to 
the benefit of the children independently of the insured’s creditors. The 
law has long been that where a policy is taken out for the benefit of any 
married woman, it would inure to her separate use and benefit, but it is 
claimed that the courts have never before decided the status of the policy 
if the wife died first. 

—John M. Crane, secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
sailed for Europe yesterday on the company’s business. His stay will 
not be long and itis understood that he will then resign the secretaryship 
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of the Fidelity and Casualty but remain with the company in anothe 
position. Mr, Crane is an active, pushing young man, thoroughly fami. 
iar with the business, and will prove of great value to the company 
wherever he may be placed. 

—The insane asylum at Mineola, L. I., was set on fire by a stroke of 
lightning on Sunday week. There were several narrow escapes from 
death by the electric fluid, one of the keepers being thrown from his bed 
to the floor by the shock, while a hole was burned through the bed of 
patient without injuring the occupant. Although the building is described 
as being an inflammable old shell, the attendants succeeded in extig. 
guishing the flames before much damage was done. 

—At the meeting of the New York Board of Fire Commissioners op 
June 27, an application by the S-andard Oil Company asking permission 
to store 15,000 gallons of naphtha in its Harlem tanks was received, but 
permission was denied. There was also an application from the Equitable 
Gaslight Company to store 300,000 gallons of naphtha in tanks at Thirty. 
eighth and Thirty-ninth streets, and at Fortieth and Forty-first streets and 
First avenue. Decision was reserved until the next meeting, on July 11, 

—New York underwriters hailed with an audible smile last week the 
announcement that propertyowners in what is known as the “ nest” at West 
Brighton, Coney Island, dissatisfied with the rates they were paying, pro- 
posed to form a mutual company unless reductions were made. Anyone 
who knows the tremendous hazards of that cardboard city by the sea, and 
the difficulty with which companies can be induced to write lines of even 
a few hundred dollars on any risk in that particular part of West Brigh. 
ton, will appreciate the joke. 

—The hot weather seems to have had a demoralizing effect upon some 
insurance agents. During the past week the wires announced the arrest 
of A. J. B. Lieder, representing several fire insurance companies in Phil. 
adelphia, on a charge of embezzlement, while Francis D. Koons, district 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life at Williamsport, Pa., and David 
H. Keefer, manager at Albany, N. Y., for the Unite’) States Life and the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company, are reported to be short in their 
accounts and to have disappeared. 

—At a meeting of the Montreal fire committee, June 22, the salary of 
the new chief engineer was fixed at $2000. A committee was appointed 
to confer with the railway companies regarding the proposed reserve 
force. The cost of the twenty-five keyless boxes was put at $500, and of 
the heaters for the steamers at $1750. The purchase was recommended 
of two steam fire engines, at a cost, with appurtenances, of $15,700 ; one 
Bangor ladder, $125 ; one water tower, $3500 ; two Siamese stands, $300; 
two life s. ving nets, $200; smoke and dust protectors for firemen’s use, 
$100. 

—At Mobile, Ala., the Mayor last week notified the general council 
that the cost of the water supply which, as before noted, had been con- 
tracted for, would leave a shortage in the city’s finances of about $14,000, 
He suggested, in order to make up the deficiency, that the fire department 
should be cut down to two steamers, three hose companies and one hook 
and ladder company, which, with the 260 hydrants, he considered would 
be sufficient force. The council agreed to this, but the representatives of 
the fire department absolutely decline to submit to any reduction or re 
organization of the department. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—F. W. Todd, agent for the City of London, at Boston. 

—Joseph Tillinghast, agent for the Home, at New Bedford. 

—Stickley & Shaw, agents for the Liberty, at Leadville, Col. 

—H. L. Davis & Co., agents for the Liberty, at Denver, Col. 

—W. D. Jenker, agent for the National of Hartford, at Boston. 

—Hovey & Fenno, agents for the North River, at Boston, Mass. 

—Sawyer & Blake, agents of the London and Lancashire in Boston. 

—Gev. E. Wagner, second agent for the Queen, at Philad<Iphia, Pa. 

—A. C. Kendall and F. B. Cilley, agents for the Travelers, at Boston. 

—Coons & Graham, general agents at Chicago of the Equitable Accide 
Cincinnati. 

—Geo. W. Taylor of Boston, New England general agent of the Londo 
Lancashire. 

—R. Davis & Sons of Philadelphia, managers for Pennsylvania for the Imperial 
Life of Detroit, succeeding Scott & Hibbard, 
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